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Problfiee occor in teaching English to the child vhose 
.native language is not English Jbecaost of a lacM of r€l«vant res^a^ch 
about the specification of the native language sbd the transfer of 
readiag skills fros bn^.l^&gua^e^o another. Host bilingual 
iastruction in t^e Onitad States is based on either the "rative*/ 
language approach* (literacy is achieved in, the child's native;/* 
langui^ge first) or the dirfct sethod (the sacond language, at l4ast 
initialli, is the prisary languiTge of instruction!.' Inptbef probles 
is that it is not cleas hov t)ie successfel ^ttansfer' of reading skills 

. oecntB acr^ss^vo languages, or vhat factors are relsvast tc ^uchf 
transfer. Sose alt^nate approaches tc biUsgasl Reading instxuctiouv 
(especially Spanish^English) ihclnde reading in .the stasdard,/ native . 
language, using dialect readers, and teaching reading in in<^lish but 
letting children use tbeir native language in infer sal 'discussions 
asong thesselves. The fact that there is not a ^st* teacl/ing setkod 
in bil'injpual^ instruction,, hosever, sakes research In tkii^ irea a ^ 
clear necessity. (Aodisnce response 'foUoviag presentaticV of the . 
paper is included. )f (BL) 
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Historical Perspective 

Until relatively recently no special 7rovisi-Qn5 were made in 
public schools for children from non-Engli/-speaking backgrounds. 
Such children wei-e totally immersed in a/Engl i sh- language curricu- 
lun along w^h their native Inglish-spe/king' counterparts , and 
littt* or no rece^gnition vUs given tj/ir native language. (In some 
cases .the. us* of the ?iati ve langua/e was ectfvely discouraged by 
the i«position of disciplinary p^sures.) This educationi-l practice 
reflected the accepted^oO^rl prciaise of the time that all ethnic 
.groups would blend into the great U.S. melting pot. The school 
experience was thought to be a crucial factor in integrating non- 
English-speaking ^children into the dominant culture, and. an exclu>. ' 
siveljr English language- learning environment, yesterday's version 
of todays "total immersion" program, was thought to be the most 
efficient means of accomplishing this goal. . Aljthough Jthous^nds 
upon thousands' of immigrant children were educated in such English- . 
language program* , success in reducing minority groups to a single 
"all-American" linguistic and cultural model appears to have been 
somewhat limitedJ "Immigrants to America did not cease being what* 
they were and did no^ except in rather superficial ways, become 
something different when tliey'were naturalized as American citizens. 
. Changes that occurred we^e tar less extensive 'and less striKtural 
than they were believed to be. In most Cases a bicultural s.tyic • ■ ' 
developed vhich cnabUd American and ethnic identities to coexist 
ahd influence each other over tlime" (Andersson ( Boyer, 1970 ^ p. 
3). Daspife the »onolingual , .monocultural. orientation of most 

, * 

Aparican schools, linguistic and cultural pluralism prevailed. 
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sustained by' •arly- a§^ell ais more recent i mmi grant ' groups . 

•Bilingual education in the Unlfed States received its major' 

impetus during the decade of the 1960*s. Two factors ^ire- signifi- 

cant in this development. First, a larger ^number of "Cubans , many 

of them professionals^ entered Florida,- and suddenly thousands of ?• 

Cuban children were enrolled in Florida schools. Special pfogfams 

» 

wer^ required, Cuban professionals were recruited. t0 assist in. the 
development of these programs, ind the feasibility of bilingoal 
education in rte U.S. was demonstrated. The second and probably 
more' important facto r^was -the general socio-political climate in 
the 1960's. Arguments that non-fenglish-speaking children were not 
faring well in our educational system, that they were dropp^ing out 
at higher r^tes ind earlier ages than their nativc-Ji\[igli5!h-speaking 
counterparts, and that the sjhool, system's insensitivity to-th6ir" 
native language and culture was primarily res pons ible,N,^und a 
receptive Audience. In 1967 the Bilingual Education Act, designed 
to meet the needs 'of children from non-English-speaking backgrounds, 
was passed^ Since then, additional federal and state legislatian 
has been passed and judicial decisions ren<Jercd concer.ning linguis- 
tically different pupil populations, ^lost recently, the Office of 
Civil Rights of HOW issued a set jof guidcl ines , for schools vto com- 
ply with the 1974 Supreme Court dc.cisio'n in the case of Lau vs. - - 
Nichols, which requires school districts to provide equal educa- 
tioffal opportunity for students- from non-T.nfll i,sh-s'penking l^ack- 
/grounds. The guidelines rcJ^uirc that school districts having 
twenty or'myre students fjora a sinple language background develop 
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bilingual education progra^ms.*' The Department of Health, Education, - 
.and Welfare has estimated that between l.S and 2.S million children 

• ' * * - , * 

^in the -U.S. should receive their initial schooling in, bilingual pro- 
grans. Bilingual education, once the lofty ideaU'af a few visioTi- 
aries, is now an everyday challenge to school districts throughout 

flie country. . ' ' 

' The educational syspm is suddenly under ffressure to comply 
with n^w regulations, to prepa're teachcTte, to identify appropriate 
pupil populations, to prepare teaching materials and .crethodologies , 
and to develop a philosophy of bilingual education upon which all 
of th« aforementioned .are to be based. Without a tradition of ^ 
bilingual schooling in the. United States, artd lackiag lead-tirae to 

. p'rcpaj-fe for Jthis educational revolution, it is no surpfVse that, 
sehool districts Were and are ill -prepared, and that little research 
has been conducted in thte U.S. which bears directly on the major 
issues of educating children bi lingual ly^ (The limited research" 
that is cited typically reports on experiences in other countries.) 
The result is .that many of the basic principles guiding the devel- 
oi^ment of bilingual education ia the U.S. have been sts^ted as 
axibasi . * 

One such a»io«; involving reading instruction, states that 
literacy should be achieved first in the child's native, language. 
This will subsequently be- referred to as the native languag e 

- approach . (This approach is contrasted with the direct method 
where a second language is, at Ifeast initially, the primary lan- 
" giiage of inatruction; children are introduced to reading 
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through ,the second language, and only after oi;al fluency is demo^- ^ 
"strated.) Two standard works on bilingtial education, BI LI NGUM SCHOOL 
ING IN THE .UNITED. STATES (Andersson and Boyer, 1970) and A HANDBOOK 

OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION (Savi lie and Troilce, 19tl) onpquivocallv 

• ' ' r 

support the native language approacl>. Referring to a 1953 UNESCO 

. * . ■ - ' ' ^ 

'report, Andersson and Boyer state, "Educators are agreed. .. that 

t^adingand writing in the first language should precede literacy 

in a second" (p. 45). SaVillc and Troike agree, stating that "the 

' child should begin reading in his doninant language" (p. 50). 

. Such Statements are extensively quoted 9nd expanded upon in bilin- 
gual education literature. So widely is this notion a^epted, in 

■ fact, that to. suggest that if fiay be open to q.uestion i5 to run 
the risk of bei^ng labled confused, insensitive, ultra-conservative, 
or even racist. 

\ Cognizant of ^is risk, we will .attempt to examine critical- 
• ly soae o? the issues involved in teaching reading to bilingual^ » 

children.. \fi will briefly ♦jcamine research which appears to bear 

^ ■ ■ * . i. 

directly upon the. question of the priority of native language lit- 
eracy, and we will explore various issues whichr although not ex- 
plicitly articulated, appear to be closely tied^to current poli- 
cies and jJracti-ces in bilingual education. Finally, we- will raise* 
soae! practical questions concerning the implementation of nati.ve 
language literacy programs. / 

' The Hatlvfe Languages- Literacy Axiom: Relevant Research 

^ The nativL language literacy axiom appear)! to have been 
originally bated upon a widely-accepted notion that reading should 

6 " 
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not be taught until oral tluency in^a languc^gc is demonstrated. 
.This, notion has served as a basis for the sequencing of th-c- four 
skills in foreign language instruction -^(i .c. , understanding, .speak- 
ing, reading, and. wrfting) . In the area of reading, it- underlies 
arguments favoring instructional materials which r-elate closely to 
children*? prior linguistic backgrounds, including the U<rc of child 
generated language experience materials. It is also , fundamental t^ 
recommendations tliat dialect readers be prepared for those children 

whose dialects differ significantly fxom the standard wrftten Ian- 

* 

guage. 

Although there is considerable agreement that initial in- 
struction in reading should. occur only dfter-a degree of oral Ian? 
guage competence has been attained, accounts of Dick and Jane 
readers being thrust into the hands bf native Spanish-speaWing 
first-grade pupils, who* were not provided even minimal oral Ian.- 

guage instruction ia EngHsh, are all too recent and too famfliar.* 

• ' • • * 

Proponents of bilingual education frequently ci-te such hh\x%fi4 in 

attempting to justify the native language literacy approach. 
Viewed from this perspective, the basis for many of the arguments 
in favor of native language literacy ai^peafs to he i imply a re*^ 
jectioji of adnittedly improper pedagogical practitres. It is un- 
likely that anyone would ((uarrel vith this criticism. It is also 1 
clear, howevcr| that advocates of the nat ive.-lanuu^ge literacy 
approach cnnnot expect to base their ar]:iimcnt^ solely on negative 
evidence from poorly implemented direct method programs , because 
such claiaa are easily contested. . Specialis-ts in. the area of 
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English as a second language, fof cxanJ^l>, .have challenged the cat- 
egorical denunciation of direct . method (ESL) pfograins contained in' 
the Of fice of Civil Rights Guidelines for bilmguai education 'f i .e., 
"Because an ESL progi^does not consider the affective nor cogni- 
tive development of students ... (it) is not appropriate';), ^bese ^ 
ESL specialists point out that the.re have been many successfu^l 
direct method (ESL) programs which' they believe-have considered 
both affective ami cognitive' development ind which have carefvilly 
developed oral language skills prior tjo introducing reading (cf. 



Galvan, 1975).^ 



■^tronger and more positive claims about the effic-acy of. the 
nativ/lang.uage approach must be made. 'Saville and Troike (1971)- 
• attempt to strengthe'a their argument by stating that, "The basic, 
skills of. reading transfer ..readily from one language to another" 
(p. 50). Gutierrez (1975) adds ,. "children learn to rcad^hrest 
through their- native language. The decoding skills learned in 
Spanish will establish a firm base for the Span ish^speaki ng. chi Id 
and will transfer to the development of .reading and writing, skills 
in English without loss of time and energy." (p. 5). Unfortunate 
ly, these stronger claims are supported by little convinciTife rc- 
search evidence. . Even the most frequently cited study^ Modiano ' s 
research in Chiapas, Mexico (1968),'* is, by the author's owA ffdmis 
sion, not a 'convincing demonstration of th< superiority of the 
.native l,3nguage approach. 

- Briefly; Modiano compared Indian pupil nchicvcncnt in two. 
J* .educationkl settings, a. direct Spanish language approach in federal 
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and state schools, and a native I'antjuage. approach in Indian school 
Her results indicated that childi'en taught Spanish reading after 

receivifig native- language reading instruction in the Indian school 

• - * • , 

scored higher on Spanish reading tests than dtd children taught cx 
clusively in Spanish "in the federal and state schools. But, among 
other problems with the study (cf. Englc, 1975, pp /297- 293) 
Modiano^'s results were contamin^cd by the fact that the direct - 
Spanish language i nst rue tioniT approach used in the federal * iryi^ 
state schools was poorly implemented. Children in these schools 
were far from fluent in Spanish befere reading instruction t*as be- 
gun, ^nd Spanish language instruction was not systematic. As Engle 
(1975) concludes^, "...it is not surprising that (Modiano's) results 
suggest that the native language'approach. . .schools were superior. 
The study does not present a comparison of the good use of the 
direct method with the native language approach'* (p! 297). 

Other studij^ which purport to contrast the native language 
literacy approach with the direct method reveal highly contradic- 
tory results. The data do not provide a sound empirical basis for 
assertions about native language reading' instruction in blUngual 
education programs in the. U.S. Englc (1975) in her 'excellent 
critical review x>f twenty- four . studies related to the topic of 
■ediua of instruction in early school years for minority group 
chiidren /Concluded that the studies "...varied in ev«Lry cortceivable 
way, ynd most provided no substantial evidcnc^ as, to which approach 
A» better." (p. 320). Among p'robleras~Td!entificd in these studies 
•re the lack of information concerhihg the cognitive and psycho- 



linguistic mechanism of /transfer involved in learning to i*ead a 
second language, the inflrdcquacy of data cpncerning the political 
and cultural relatiorfships between language groups that influence 
language acceptance, 'and the uneven quality. of the educational 
programs studied. 

* A position favoring the native language approach is further 
coaplicated by the results of experimental bilingual programs in .J 
Canada, which appear ^o demonstrate the value of the direct method 
approach. The St. Iiambert Project, begun iniMontreal ih^- 196.5, ex- 
posed native E;iglish-§peakiAg children to a total immersion French 
language and literacy prograri during the first years of^ school. 
'Test- results indicated that the anglophones- achieved a high degree 
of fluency in French, and that their English language skills com- 
pared favorably with those of English-speaking children in regular 
English programs (Lambert h Tucker, 1972). Because the original 
subjects in the experimental program were middle and -upper-mi-ddle. 
class childreru, volunteered for participatictn by their parents, 
ther« existed the possibility that English- language' literacy in- 
struction was provided at home (although program personnel dis- 
CQuraged it), and another study was conducted with lower-middle 
and upper-lower class children (Tucker, Lambert, § d'Anglejan, 
1973). Results obtained with this subject population were highly 
similar to those reported earlier, but it is' important to note^ 
that the subjects continued to be volunteers. Subsequent studio^ 
in Ottaw^i (Barik % Swain, 197S) have revealed similar results. 
Cautiously Interpreted, these results appear to indicate 

10 
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that a carefully implemented direct nie'thod approach ejiables children 

to successfully learn a second languagp. and to transfer reading • 

sicills acquired in the Seconal language to the native Ijanguage. The 

argument that children* learh best through their native ).an^uage 

woirld appear to be weakened by the results of the' Canadian experi*- 

nents. . 

✓ * 

Endorsement for English imae«-ioB^ programs in t"he t|.S. based 
ut)oa the Canadian model (e.g., Campbell , 1970) has not been forth- 
comingyfor several reasons^ In the'fixst plac^e, the bilingual ed- 
ucation context in the U.S. differs significantly from thart in / 
iCanadt. Canada is officially a bilingual nation; the Uni ted^ States 
is not. Subjects.^ in the Catiadian experiments have been members of - 
the majority group; bilingual education in the V.'S. has typically 
been viewed as a compensatory program for minority-group children. 
Finally, participants in the Canadian experiments have been volun- 
teers whose parents encouraged their participation; bilingual pro- 
gra«, participants in the U.S. have been s<plect€d on the basis of 
sumane or, more recently, p'^fprmance on language diagnostic 
measures. It is not ^t.ajl clear whether the success attained in 
the Canadian context Would>bd realized here with this siCinificant • 
diffierence in variables. - " 

On the'one hand,, then* res.e'arch studies 'supporting claims 
about t|»«-s,uperiority of the' natiVe language approach arc limited 
in botb^unber and c|uality. On the other, the <r3''efMll?' docymcnt- ' 
•4 research dea^nstrating the succe^ of the direct method approach 
in Canada aay not be directly relevant' to blliaguiil education con- 
texts in the Unitedr^Statesi except perhaps for majority-group vol- 



«ntccrs\,^ It may be' concluded that j.iost previous research on how 

best to tMch reading td children in bilingual settings provides 

few a^nswers; primarily because this? research was conducted in sct- 

tings vhich differ markedly from ihos^ i'h the U.S., and tiecause r \ 

■uch of this *reseatch was/beset with serious methodological Weak- 

nesses (e.g., lack of pFopertSntrols on. variables such 'as teacher 

competencies and pi;ograjB f^uality, .and design problems resultiu'g in 

a Hawthorne effect in the experi;nental populations). Clearly, there 

is^a need for car,efuljly d*signe4 and conducted research into- those • 

tsucs which are basic -jto the teaching of reading to bilingual ' 

cnildren in th|^ U.§. contexts Two such issues underlying native 

language literacy programs, namely, the specification of the native 

langua:ge and- the transfer 9f reading skills, wijl 'now be consldpr<^ 

♦ . • - - - ' 

- ^Decification of the Native Language 

One of the first issues with which- the proponents^ of native 
language literacy nust.deal fs the Specification of the native, 
first, otdoainant- language of the child who is to be taught to 
read. Remarks here] will; be limited to Spanish-speaking popula- 
tiorns, and specifically to Mexican-American Children, but there are • 
undoubtedly parallels among all minority- group populations^ includ- 
ing speakers of Black English (cf . Melraed, ' 1973) . 

Much of the prfor research into native language literacy has' 
been con4ucted among sub^bct population that appear to be more 
lingulsti'cal ly iiortogen^ous than are most mi.nori ty groups in the 
O.S.^ The gfograpfiical or social isolation tbat charctcrized some 
6'( these research fopuKit ions ; (e.g. / Indians in Modiano'a Chiapas^ 
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study), As not typically present in' liic IT.S-. * Cvcn recent immigrants 
are immediately -exposed 'to the cultural and. linguist ic features 
the English-speaking environment which have permeated not only the 
speech of acst residents byf also all fdrras o^jj||jg^ Fifteen ^min- 
utes of Spanish- language radio broadcast in^WJRell Paso/Juarez 

area revealed;, among many others, the follot^^ingj exnx.plcs of English 

i ... 

integration: "La fiineraria X le ofrece sfirvicjo personal basado en 

intcrSy"; "La instalaci6n es obtcnible a bajo precib"; "X abre sus 

puertas a las cinco con HapT^y Hour hasta las die2";.and "Son v^inte 

■inutos desfues de las dos P.M."^ Nastr»s. descriptions of % 

••Spinglish" (1970) and "Englaftol" ^971) in Puerto Rico reveal 

'Siailar phei[iomena, f ^ " 

Terms such as. "native Spanish speaking" and "bilingual" are 
- . ' . ' - / •* ' ' 

often usedT loosely to refer to a group ^£ children whose linguistic 



backgrounds and language competencies may vary .gon^^ide r ably . ^ (It 

- • - a 

is interesting to-note the shifts in terminology, from "Spanish- 
surnaiied" to "Spanish-speaking" or "bilingual" ^o the more recent 
"Spanishrjierita^e,". which have^ch^ractefized effort^ t^ identify 
the population in (question. None of these labels i?? entirely sat- 
tisfactory,- largely because xyf the heterftgcnejty of t^e group, i.e., 

soae Spanish- surnamed are not Spahish-spcJking, some. Spanish- 

**j - t - /ff ' - ■ ' 

speaking are not bilifl@^al, and so on.) in the firs-t place, there 

are three principal/ dialect origins ot Spitni^h spoken in the United 

States:- Mexican, Cuban, and'Vuerto Rican. Discrepancies between 

these dialects and standard .written Spanish, on the phonalogi<?l , 

grainatical/ and lexical levels, are similar .to thoae observed 

■ • ' -% 

13 • 
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^between regiojial American dialegts of English and the standar4 

i « 

written form of thee-language. Monolingual chiWretvin Spanish- 
speaking counties have s^uccessfully dealt wi th these di alect. vari- 
ation^, as have their English-speaking counterparts in the U;S. 
— — Spanish jdial e ct variations iu ihu Uiiitud States are^ Imw-. ^ 



ever, Kuch nore conplex than their mere geographical origins 
suggest. Differences amgrng afid within these, three dialect groups 
have beeti heightened by their existence in an English*Ianguage 
context. ^1exican*Aliericaas in Los Angeles speak a dialect con* 
siderably different fromi that spoken in New Mexico. and from that 
spoken in South T^xas. Although all these dialects have their ' 
origins in Mexican Spanish, they differ. in pronunciation, grammar 
and lexicon. The extent to which English is; integrated into thes^ 
dialects and the specific lexical and grammatical features of 
English that are integrated vary from place to place, as a result 
of Multiple variables in each language contact setting. For ex- 
ample, Mexican-Am^rican^ girls in El Paso may celebrate their fif- 
* 

teenth birthday with una fiesta do quinccaftcra while their count- 
erparts in south-central Texas may have una Fiesta dc "sweet fif- 
teen." Grocerja is commonly used fpr "grocery store** in one loca- 
tion and^is ridiculed in another. -Archaic Spanish ,forras^$uch as 
asina X ^sl ) are used regularly in one area and not in another; .^"^^ 
Social variations also occur, 'e.g., some Chi/aho attivists 'use the 
term, carnal for **brother,** while more tradi^tional Mexican-Anrcricans 
do not (cf. EHas-Olivares, 1975). 

LangxMge attitudes also significantly affect the language 
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each nativ^c Spanish-speaking child brings to school. In the same 
neighborhood, some families continue (consciously or unconsciously) 

^to speak a dia^ct of 'Mexican Spanish. Others speak some- Spanish 
and some English, depending upon the topic and the presence of cjer- 

-.lajjv jJX J outsiders. '-Others - 



freely mix Englisli and Spanish vSithin' the same conversation and 
even the sane sentence, n^g*, "Her leg, estnba as! , sticking out." 
.Still other families make a very concerted effort to use only 

S * 

English which, irt their view, will better prepare their children 
for school and lat^r life. A recent conver^tion with two speech 

r 

pathologists in the El Paso ar^a is illustrative of this wide var- 
iation. In attempting, to devise a diagnostic language test' for 
••Spanish-speaking" preschool children, these pathologists* frus- 
tration had become intense because, although approximately the 
same age and from the same area, they were unable to agree on' 
labels for some very common objects that were to be used as test 
stimuli. They represent, in my experience, the rule rather than ^ 
the exception. It is not a^ uncommon to enter a first-grade 
classroom wher/ there are wide discrepancies in the prior language 
experiejicc af the pupils in the class. 

In the absence of investigations related to teaching ' 
$panish*dialect-speaking children to read in standaj^ Spanish, it 
is perhaps appropriate to review the extensive literature concern- 
ing the question of Black dialect interferehcc in learning to 
read standard English (cf. Shuy, 1973; Somervil, 1975). Some, re- 
searchers (e.g., Baratz, 1973) argue that the significance of 

J5 - 



.Black' 'dialect differences on both phonological and grammatical 

levels requires the developraejit of specialised dialect readijtg 

» , ,< — 'V ' 
■aterials. Othets,^hoWever,. have concluded that dialect variation 

on the phonological l^vel has* little dipVuptiye effect on the 
- reafling procfess^ and that di^^t i'iv<^^ th^ »orph€»ic and 

structtiral levels , is ^xtremely limited (Burke, 1973). Regardless^ 
of the outcome of these arguments, important questions are being 
raised concerning po^sibje ^lack dialect interference in learning 
to read standard ^^lish. The sane, questions should .be investi- 
. gated when dialecfi of Sj^^ish are the issue; lexical variatibn 
alone strongly sttg^ests that dialect interference in leartiing to 
read standard Spaitish' nay occur. 

Those who argue for te,aching reading first in Spanish, cit- 
ing the psycholog-ical^^ social, linguistic and pedagogical advan- 

.tages tcf'.initial reading in the native liainguage, often seen to 

S ^ \ 

ignore the wide divergence. between the'Spanish in written materials 
an# that spoken by the children for whoa the native language 
approach Is reconfteen^ed. The issue. is not simply one of a native 
language approacji versus a direct English approach; the dialect 
fattor, lijje^y discussed in terms of Black English speakers, may be 
of cve^ greater relevance <Within the context of teaching reading 
to .Spanish'speaking children. ^ . J 

Transfer of Itcading Skills ^ . 

k second issue whicli. kust be dealt with by proponents of 
native language literacy in bilingual education program!! involves 
th^ transfer of reading skifls 'from qne langtiage to another. Al- 

16 



though the srucccssful ac^iuisi ti6i> of. rpaJing skills in two lan- 
guages revealed in* the .Canadian immersion and irome other bilingual 
programs appears to provide some support for |he*T^^m that thc^e 
stills transfer quite readily (Saville 5 Troikc, J971;* Qutierrez, 
1975)^ it is not at all cleai" how such transfer , takes plate nor 
what factors are relevant to its occurrence. 

' It seens reasonable to assume that the nature of the two 
languages involved in the transfer and the specific characteris- 
tics of th^^riting systems of these two languages play some role 
in^ the ease with which transfer takes place. Languages which pre^ 
sent to the readier markedly different cues on the morphological 
and syntactical levelsi might be expected to present greater obsta- 
clcs- to transfer than those languages wh.ich are more closely relat 
ed. If such differences are a,lso accompanied by significant 

differ^ccs in the writing systems (e.g.? ideographic vs. alpha- 

\ 

betic, or even Cyrillic vs. Roman alphabetic) » difficulties might 
be expected to ^*e even greater. My own personal experience ^as an 
aduljt attempting to learn to read Swahili and Russian after suc- 
cessful experiences with Ehglisjiv ^^^d. several Romance languages 
a^^tests to the importance of both linguistic and writing system 
^differences ia transferring reading skills from one language to 
another. It would thus appear that if claims about the transfer 
of readifig skills are to be made^ some consideration must be given 
the similari'tie? and differences between the languages in question 
and their writing systems^^ Such claims probably <an most safely 
be made about languages which, arc closely related, hut even hero, 
jtaution wsoBt be exerciaed. Considering the close relationship 
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between Black and standard English, for example ,\the fecomraenJatiofl 
that tfansitienal re^iders be utilized to facilitate the transfer- 
, fro« djalect rcafli^r^ to standard English written material" (c¥. 
Oiing, 1976, p. 8) suggests that transfer is far from automatic. 

Related, to* the claim about the transfer 'bf reading skills 
is the notion that some languages provide for easier reading 
acquisition -than others. It„is argued that this advan^ge should 
be.explpited in teaching children to read^T) Thus, Saville anS^ 
'Troike (1971) state: "The child who learns to 'read first in 
Spanish or Navajo may have, in fact, a definite advantage over the 
child who must learn first in English. The writing system of 
English is not regular, ^nd children must learn that a single 
sound may be spelled in'many different ^ays. The writing system ^ 
of Spanish and that which has been developed for Navajo are very 
regular, with close correspondence between sounds and letters. 
Th* child's ability td recognize the relationship between soun'd^ 
and syiid)ol Is a major factot in his success in initial reading in- 
struction." (p. 50) Thus, if is argued t^at since transfer occurs 
almost automatically, reading instruction is facilitated by learn- 
ing in s language which is more regular in' its sound-symbol corre- 
spondences. To put this argument in perspective, it is intcrcst- 
ing to examine more closely specific features of the Spanish writ- 
ing system (a ••regular^ system) and their carryover to English. 

A truly regular writing system would involve a consistent 
one* to-one correspondence betweeh sounds and symbols. Nuclear 
vowels in Spani sh do h <?.Tr such a cnrrrspon«f<>nce. niphthonj;^ , 
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the other hand do not, e.g., ha^r (there is) vs. aire : (air) . Con- 
sonants vary considerably. The Spanish writing system includes 
both a b and a v which correspond to the same soenjd; i.e., the 
initial s'ounds in beso (kiss^ and vcz (time) are pronotinced the 
saae. The h in wordis such as hoabre (man) and hora (hour) repre- 
scnts ntf so.und. /s/ maybe represented by s ( ?ghado /.Sat<irday) , c 
(cicld/sky) or 2 ( ztfpato /shoe) ; /kV by c ( casa /house) or aH 
( quince /fifteen); lyl by (hielo/ice) , ^ (y£/^)» oi^ U (cViMc/. 
street) ; Vh/ by x (Mfixico) , i ( hi jo /son) , or ^ (^ente /people), and' 
SO iS. Learning to rfead in Spanish involves learning the rules 
Jtoy gapping these spellings to the sounds they represent. * 

Transferring reading skills from Spanish to English inr 
volves tl^e readjustment of the sound-symbol correspondences char- 
acteristic 6f Spanish to those of English. Thus, for exampl^, th6 
letter h, which in Spanish is always mute, is sometimes mute in 
English, as in hour , but may also represent an /h/ in words such 
»s hat and4er. The 11, which in Spanish jcorresponds to /y/, 

typically represents l\l yi English, as in bul let or pulling , b • 

' ■» . 

and V, -which correspond to a single >»ound in Spanish, represent 

«■ ^ « • 

two distinct sounds in English. . Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly for the learner, the regular. correspondences between vowel 
synbols and sounds^bservcd in Spanish must, he adjusted to a 
irarttty of .vowel sound-symbol correspondences in English. Thus, 

la addition to acquiring a new phom)lo}:iC3l system in oral English 

* 

(new vowel and consonant sounds in new positions and coabinations) 
tha native Spanish-spe^iking chiltl who leawi^ to read initinlly 
In Spanlah irill alao have to learn new souqd-iymbol correapondences 

¥ ... 



as he moVps from retading in Spanish to literacy in English. Con- f 
siderable research will be required before a claim can be made 
that a'^ lan'jguage with relatively more regular sound-symbol corre- 
spondences facilitates the acquisition of reading skills and 'the ' 



s^ibsequent transfer of these skills to reading in another- (less 
regular) language. Such research would have to involve a rank- 

• '* ♦ * 

ordering of languages on a scale of orthographic "regularity, as 
we^^ll as a aatrix of orthographic correspondences (both regularities 
and irregularities) among languages. * 

^ Further, grapheme'- sound correspondences represent only one 
aspect of learning to read. Reviewing apprioachcs to^bcgi'nning 
reading instruction, Weber (1970) pointed out that "..•grammatical 
structure as an aspect of context has hardly been considered in rfe| 
gard to reading, /despite its central position in the language as 
the. vehicle fqr semantic as well as «xtralinguistic content a;id 
despite the well-known restrictions on the occurrence of words in 
sjMitences that grammar entails" (p. 147)'. Levin and Kaplan's 
studies of experienced readers •(1970) demonstrate the. effects of 
grammatical constraints on reading, namely, that such constraints 
enable the reader formulate correct hypotheses about what will 
follow.- *Wien the prediction is confirmed, the material covered 
by that prediction can be more easily processed and understood" 
Ip. 132). The transfer of reading skills from one language to 
another must necessarily involve such higher-level constraints in 
both languages. Claims about thtf ease with which the transfer of 
reading skills occurs, especially fhosc tiiat ^ippcar to rest pri- 
(or even exclusively) on the regularity of given ortho- 
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graphic systems, arc clearly overstated. The studies reviewed in 
Et)gle (1975) rev^a.1 that almost no consideration has been givfen to' 
the identification of these specific aspects o_f reading that should 
transfer fro» learning to read in- one language to learning to read 

in anothejL.^ — — — — ' ■ ■ 



The transfer proges? has been of considerable interest to* 
researchers in the area of second language acquisition. Recent 
research suggests an underlying linguistic system in second- 
language speech, an "interlanguage," which is at least partially 
, distinct from bath native and target languages (Selinker, 1972). 
Interlanguage ijivol^cs strategics or cognitive activi ti-es^relating 
to the proces^sing of second-language data in the attempt to e:^ress 
■eaning. Although the enl|^hasis of this work has Jbeen on language 
. production » it seems reasonable to consider th'e possibility .that a 
similar underlying interlingual system may be involved in learning 
to derive meaning from written materials in a secqnd language.'* 
Related heref is Kolers' research, into the coding of isolated words 
and the reading of bilingual connected discourse by skilled French- 
English bil ingXia I readers » wherb it is suggested that "words are 
• perceived and remelnbered preferentially^in terms of their meanings 
and not in tierms of their appearance or'sounds" (1970, p. 111). 
* Becoming a bilingual reader requires more than the mere acquisition 
* \of new grapheme- sound correspondences , jus t as becoming a, bilingual 
speaker involyes more than learning new sounds and a ocw vocahu* 

The prcsH^nt state of our knowlcdijc about second lanpuSRc 
acquisition and the mcquisition of reading skills in a first lan- 

ER?c ; } ■ ■ 21 ' • " - 
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gu^ge is such that wc can only ^speculate* about how reading skills^ 
transfer from one language to another. Brow;i (Id70) suggests that 
a child "operates on speech with a large number of effective ' 



l&euristics. The majority of these, with accomodations for the 



Yisual medium, .are probably applicable also in reading" (p. 186). 
Since we lare only how bgginning to hajfi an idea of the nature of 
these, heuristics, claims ah«ut how they transfer from one language 
to. another are probably "presature. 

Alternate Approaches to Reading Instruction ' ^ 

In the light of the historical background of. reading in bi- 
lingual education and the paucity of research directly relevant to 
the basic issues, just discussed, it is interesting, to cqnsider some 
practical implications of three .possibl,e-al^ematives to reading ^ 
instruction in bi- or multilingual settings. (It will be noted 
that HQ mention will' be made of the "comoon core" or "neutral^' 
appr^ch suggested for speakers of Black English, where an attempt 
is made to minimize dia left and cultural differences in reading y 
materials. In addition to the probleoi of the awkward and/(innatural 
product vhich is likely to result from such' an effort in .one Ian- 
goaget there is obviously no way that the differences bcftwcen two 
laagvages can be "niniaized*^; that fs, t>cre is no conmon core» 



except perhaps for a few co^ate words.) 

Reading in the standard nhttve language , .fading instruction in 
bilingual settings nay be introduced in the standard native Ian- 
guagtft e.g^, standard Spanish. ^As was indicated earlier^ instruc^ 

' \ : ; 
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^tion in standaroVSpanisii as a seconU ilialect is probably a ncces« 
sapy prerequisite yor most Spani^h-dialect-speVkiftg chi Idren if 
standard Spariish re)^ding instruction is ttt'bc seriously considered 
C^T. Barlcer, IJTT.ipp. iii-iv). Although the; d'^ialects of some 
children reveal a rather well-developed phonological, grammatical, 
and lexical control of the standard dialect; others show cons-ider- 
able deviation from the standard, and still others' a high level- 

» 

of English integration on both grammatical and lexical levels. 

Teaching a second dialect, once highly recommended, as the 
solyion to preparing speakers of Black English to read in standard 

Snjflish, has pr^oved to be a much more difficult task than was ini- 

♦ ■ /■ • 

tially anticipated. Although s/) me researchers (e.g; , Venez'ky ^ 
Chapman, 1973) continue to recommend stanHard-English-as-a-second- 
dialect training for nonstandard-dialect-speaking children, others 
(e.g., Kochman, 1969 and Wolfram, 1970) question whether Such train- 
ing should or ejren can be accomplished. Factors which appear to 
be relevant to the difficulties encountered in second dialect 
training incluile peer group pressure on the language of children 
in the initial school yicars, broad socio-cultural pressures against 
standard' language- teaching in some minority-group settings, and 
verbal learning rosearch which suggest thaf highly similar material 
is difficult to learn.' ♦ 

• - • 

, Teaching standard Spanish as a second dialect will iijevi- 
tably involve many of th< same problems :<y»countcrcd in attempting 
to teach standard Hnglislf as jr-recan4 dialect." Despite the cpn- 
•sidcrable time and expertise .tH.nt Knve hccn applied to such efforts 
lo 'Engli^h, results indicate that wc have l)cen "grossly inci'ficicnt 
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in teaching standard .Engl ish at any level'*" (Shuy, 1973, p. 13). 
Although there is very little di reef experience upon'which to base 
predictions, of success in tea ching standard Spa nish as a sec ond 
dialect, the English example does not make such efforts appear 
promising. ^ 

The teacher variable seems particularly significant in the 
case of Spanish. Most teachers who have ^een abruptly drafted into 
teaching in bilingual education programs on the elementary school 
level have little or no experience in teaching standard Spanish. 
(A few may have limited experience in the area of teaching Spiinish 
to speakers of English.) Many -teachers who have^ become irtvoy^ved 
in bilingual education prograas fre themselves^ native speakers «f 
various dialects of Spanish, but few have had formal training in. ^ 
the- standard language. Some read standard Spanish only with great 
difficulty. Teachers who are: aware of theiryiimi ted competence in 
the standard language are haturally insecure when expected to teach 
it, and classroon experiences often contribute to this insecurity. 
(For example, I once observed in a bilingual classroom a bulletin 
board containing pictures'of common objects and their Spanish 
naaes. Next to a i>icture of a toy appeared the label hugcte . 
Shortly thereafter an alert first-grader remarked to the teacher 
that in his book the word for "toy" looked different. The teacher 
"then realized that the correct spelling of this;worU was juguete .) 

r 

The situation is even mote complica;,cd in bilingual classrooms 
where a .noholingual English-speaking teacher i:^ assisted by ai 
Spanish*Speaking aide whose formal education mny ho quite limited. 



Teaching standard Spanish under conditions such' as these is not ' 
likely to be successful. 

Inservice training o.f teachers in standard Spanish might 
appear to he the' answer, and such training is being conducted in 
soae bilingual endorsement and certification programs. The 
difficulties encountered in attempting to teach" stan^dard English . 
should be b«me in nind, however, -when contemplating the prepara- 
tion of teachers to teach staiidard Spanish as' a second dialect, 
if .teaching a second dialect is indeed as difficult as it' appears 
to be, training in .standard Spanish may create teacher expecta- 
tions which^ill never be realised. . (On the, other hand, an in- . 
direct benefit of s^uch instruction* nay be a greater sensitivity 
on the part of te/chers to the problems encountered by. the non- 
standard dialect speakers in their classrooms. Such increased 
teacher sensitivity is strongly recommended by most specialists ' in 
tho area of education for tha linguistically different, regardless 
of the divergence in their opimpons about how such education sfiould 

I ^ J ■ 

be carried out.) 

If oral language traini;jg in Spanish must precede the intro- 
duction of reading, there -will, of course, be some delay in intro- 
ducing reading. Minority group parents, many of whom'arc eigcr to 
see their children aspire to higher edOtational goals* than those 
they themselves were able, to attain, would, probably' be as intoler- 
ant o-f delayed reading instr\iction as middle-class parent«i*'havo 
pt;pven to be (Baratt, 1973). . Further, it Is not'ii all clear that 
parents support an early school enphasln on Spanish. Anecdotal 
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evidence from interactions wi^hf school, administrators' and teachc:^ 
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%n. the Southwest sii&gests that at least some Mexican-Amef ican | 

parents feel that the school's responsibility* is to teach tXeir ^ 

children to speak and read "good'* English; Spanish,, irrespective 

of variety, i^ not consid^ed to be a crucial comijdnc-nt of their 

children's educatilon. (It should be npted tiiat schools themselves 

tend to. reinforce such attitudes by phasing out \he use of Spanish- 

language toaterials after the Initial school years. Thus, although 

it is daiaed that learning^to read in Spanish in the first grade' 

offers. long-range educational benefits, curricula from the middle 

school years onward contain no application of Spanish literacy 

skilil^.) / ' 

. " » Finally, ^^ching children k second dialect of Spanish, 
indeed possible, nust inevitably beVaccorapanied or followed by 
instruct io»"?ln English J* Thus, during the initial, years of class- ^, 
rooB instruction, Spaniih-dialect-speaking children must learn a 
second idilalect and a second language. We- know very little about ^ 
how se<joA4 languaj^e and second dialect acquisition occur (Ervin- 

vTrlpp^ ^^U^ » there is some recent evidence to suggest that 
the op^iMUi^ age for second language Itaming is. not between four 
and tei| of age as originally suggested by the Mo;dern Lan- 

guage"Ass<jciation (19S6). Ervin-Tupp (1974) found that older, 
children ijekrned number, gender and syntax more rapidly than did 
younger c)ixldreni Initial pronunciation and- retention -of 
vocabulary! ^ere found to increase with age by Politzcr ^ Weiss 
(1969) . Keaearch conducted by Fathman (19^5) reve»lefd that pre- 
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teen children* appeared to V more succes-sful at ^earning phonology,' 
i)ut childwn between eleven and fifteen years of age were more 
successful in learning grammifr. Hngle (1975), citing research 
cdnducted by fitern in Sweden and Lavallee in Switzerland, suggests . 
that the initial juhool years (6 - 8 years of age) may, in fact, 
be the least appropriate for teaching a Second languag^; children 
younger ihai\ six and older than ten years of age appear to show, 
greater motivation and achievement. The advisa'bility of attempt- 
ing to teach a second dialect and a second language (and literacy 
in both) during the edrly school years mustji thus, be seriously 
^estioned. * ^ j 

Spanish Dialect .Readers . A second possiblr^afp roach to the intro- 
, Auction of reading to native. Spanish-speaking children involves 
the ijse of Spanish dialect readers. Experience with Black' dialect 
readers should be indicative of the problems which might result In 
attempting -^to* pursue this approach to beginning re'ading instruction 
(jcf. Baratz, 1973; Leaverton, 1973). The wide variations in 
Spanish 'dialects rule out the pliblication of a single U.S. Spanish- 
iialcct reader (cf. Fishbeip, 1973). Questions concerning the use 
of English borrowings, such as tichar . baby , and bye-bye , would 
Itave to be \ic*r-t with, as would nonstandard Spanish dialect forms 
such S5 semds (sonjos) , - haiga (ha y ) , suidad (ciudad) , and aigrc 
t aire >-. If a dialect reader cg^ld be ajfireed upon for one location, 
its. acceptability in other areas would be unlikely. Teachers 
could, of course, construct ad hoc dialect readers using the Ian- 
guage experience ^approacfi » bSt time constraints would undoubtedly 



prohibit wiJesprcaJ usb orNjudS teacher-made dialect materials. 
Some teachers might also be expected to react negatively to 'mate- 
rials containing what they' consider to be nonstandard or even in- 
correct Spanish.. Parents, whose expectations of schools are high, 
■ight even be shocked to find "bad" Spanish in their children's/., . 
school materials, and- problems "in cpnmunity relations might . 

result (cf. Baratz, 1973, p. 109). Finally., the apparently complex 

» 

• series of learning Yequirements involved in the^ transitions froa 
Spanish dialect riders to standard Spanish readers and subsequent- 
ly to standard Eng^sh readers would seem to represent an extremely 
aabitious set of objectives for the initial years of schooling. 
Teaching Reading in English . A third .alternative to teaching read- 

. ing to Spanish-dialect-speaking children is the direct method, 
where init^ conta-Ct with reading is made in the second language, 
English^ As was discussed earlier; French language programs. 4n 
Canada which use this approach have tfroved to be highly successfuj-. 
In -such programs, children are/ first int^uced to oral language 

* skills in the second language,^ and fluency in the oral lariguagft is 
required T)ef ore reading is introduced. Children arc permitted to 
use their native language with each o^her and with their teacher 

louring the first year of school; the. teacher intericts^ith the • 
chlldren^only in the second, lahgi^age, translating', their quest ions 
and comments and responding to them exclusively in the target lan- 
guage. (It will be noted^ that this approach^ differs somewhat from 
•arlier English immersion programs in the U.S. where use of the 
native language was usually discouraged.) 

« 
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'^e question of th<i appropriateness of teaching a second 
langu^e to children in the initial years of schooling, mentioned 
'above in connection with teachings tandard Spanish as a second 
dialect is, of course, ^elev^t here. Although the results of the 
Canadian studies appear to indicate that the total imaersion 
approach is highly successful in second language teaching at thi^ 
age level, further research into the optimal age for ^econd lan- 
guage acquisition, especially amoag minority group children, is 
^^cessary before final conclusions can be drawn. 

Al5<^ relevant here is the problem bf delaying reading in* 

struction until tl^e direct method Approach has successfully devel- 

oped oral language competence in tfie children who are to be taught 

to jead in a second languager Teacher and, parer^tal attitudes 

which evaluate the success of a school by how quickly children ^ 

—begin to read would require reshaping. -^Also relevant is the re* 

" ' " — ^ 

quirement in aost school districts that standardized achievement 

testing be conducted in areas such as reading. Teachers, even 

tho3e who recognize thp inappropriateness of giycn teits to the 

context in which they work, often feci pressured to prepare their 

pupils for annual testing, and requisite steps in the leaiining 

process may be by*passed. The direct Eniflish language approaxzh 

seems particujlarly vulnerable to such pressures', and the result 

may be the introduction of reading* iQ English prior to the estab- 

■V. 

lishment of a solid oral language foundation. 

. Finallx* regardless of research results- concerning the 
•f ificacj of one pedagogloi^ ajpproach over Ifttother , the ituportance 
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of the socio-political context within which bilinguai education 
takes place should not be un^f rcstiinated. The climate for English 
language immersion programs in the U^S. is <Jecidcdly urrf^vorfl&l'e 
(Coheii^ 5 Swain, 1976). Evidence of poorly conceived and imple- 
ment^ direct method English-language programs, and a growing in- 
terest in the definition of ethnic identities- and the preservation 
and enhancement of ethnic languages and cultures are strong 
factors in sflpport of the rfative language approach. Further, re- 
search in language planning (cf. Drake, 1975) suggests that if bi- 
linguaiism is a ,desire4 goat, tlie social prestige of minority lan- 
guages must figure in the design of language instruction in the 
early -school yeari since 16wer prestige languages are more likely 
to be abandonef. Lambert and Tucker (1972), for example, state ^ 
that "priority for early school should "be given to the language or 
I'aiguages least likely to be developed otherwise, that is, the Ian 
gt^ages most likely to be neglected" (p. 216r). Thus, the probabil- 
'ity of -pjeserving bilingual/biculturalism in* a given location is 
apparently greater when the lower prestige language is ^hc initial 
language of 'instruction Jin the early school years , .either a 
native language for minority-group childnen, or, gs in" Canada, as 
t second language for pajcji t/-grpup chilUtcfn. 
Conclusions' ' ^ ' . 

There is obviously no ready answer to the question of how * 
best to teach reading to childr^ from non-En^l ish-spcaking back- 
frounds. Everyone seems to agree that schools mus^t jjivc proper 
recognition, to such chiWren and to wh.it thoy know upon entering 

> 
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school, but there is little or no agreement about how best to pro- 
xeed froB what. they know to what they ought to learn, nor even 
about w"hat ought' to 'be learned. Most current discussions focus on' 
social, politjxal, and even emotional factors, not only because 
such factor* are real and aust be acknowledged, but al^o .because 
data concerning' the linguistic, psychological, and pedagogical 
bases and implications of on^or another approach are extremely^^^ 
limited Ind often contradictory. We still know relatively lixtle 
about the dialects of Jion-Engl ish-speaking groups in the U.S., 
about how a second dialect or second language is acquired, about 
optiaal ages for such acquisition, or about -how reading skills 

transfer froa -one language to another. 

4. '■ . ■ .. ' ^ 

A large nuaber of bilingual' programs are currently being ^ 

iflipleaented throughout the United States, and alaost all of such 
prbgraa^ contain a research conponent. Unfortunately, however, 
the. single reseaigth interest which such conponcnts most often* ^ 
sarve is that relating to prograa justification. ' Such evaluation 
research is Unlikeljr to provide insights into the ba?ic issues of 
teaching reading to the bilingual child. Basic research in connec- 
tion with bilingual prograas is a clear necessity. In the absence 
of data froa such basic research, arguacnts about which. -approach 

to reading is best will go on without significant pfogress toward- 

•. ■ • . ' . '■ 

resolution. ^ 
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FOOTNOTrS 

The full^text of t^c' opinion of the Supreme Court, written by 
Justice fn^liam 0. Douglas, appears in THE LINGUISTIC REPGRTER; 
1974, 16, 3, pp. 6-7. 



. 'The guidelines ^re t^produced in their entirety in THE LIN- 
GUISTIC ^R^RTER, 19.75, 18, 2, pp. 5-7. It should be noted 
that a recent (April, 1976) aenorandum distributed by the ^■ 

• Office, of Civil J^ights' of HEW aftenipts to clarify these 
guidelines. The result appears to be a relaxation of the rfe- , 

' qui re«ents governing the iapleaentation of Hlingual educa- *.'' 

tion programs. ^ 
. Ohe mist ask at this po'^nt what is aeant by the suggestion 

• that literacy approa^ei explicitly consider psychological 
vfTiables such as the affective and cognitive developaent of 
.student*!. To raise this question is n'ot to deny the psyxho- 
logical iapact on children of their educational' experience, 
bu^ rather ty sake explicit the requirement that empirical 
evidence undergird any claia that one approach, leads to greater 

. psychological benefit than anothei*. Without such evidence, 
arguaents ^uch as this oi)e becoae neaningless exercises'. 

» 

. "^The fact that a study published in 1968 continues to be the 
■ost^dely cit^d in support of the native language literacy 
approach, in spite of the tre«endous growth in the nttwher of 
bilingual education prograas in th^U.S. since then, attests 
to the pauci|tx of rel<^vant ^research in this area. 

. I^or the benefit of th65c not faniliar w^th Spanish, these ex? 
aiiplcs involve .the use of both •Hnglis'h Kxicott (cji., "jl^ppy 

. 32 - 
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Hour'*- and "P.M^*^) and English syntactical patterns. 

< * 

/6. The title of this paper provides an excel l&Kt example of the 
problem. '*Bilinguar* is used to refer -to a broad rang^ of 
^linguistic competencies 9 from mono lingual ism in a language 
other than EngliH^to fluent bilingualism in both English and 
'another language. * 
7. Examples of young children who successfully learn two or more 
. liB^ua^es, often without apparent effort, probably do not 
provide strong counter* evidence to this statement, just as pre- 
school Children whb learn to read without formal instruction 
do not negate the need for a t tempt $^o improve the tcacfhing of 
reading in our^chools. . - 
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OPBH DISCUSiSIOM OF HATALICIO PRESEMTATION 



TRABASS^ I think you raise a treaeDdoua range of problems with the whole issue; 
it's a rather pe^siaistic paper. ^ ^ ' 

MATALICIO: I know. 

TRABASSO: That is, in reading through your paper, and also thinking today, I was 
looking' for soiie an^rs, and. I wonder if you have any strong suggestions that 
you would be willing to sake, given this rather -bleak outlook on what aight be 
even possible? ; 

♦ 

EATALICIO: Well*, I think there are a couple of things- One, is that? bilir^ual 
education has happened very >ast; that the whole business of bilinguatl education 
OSM very quickly, and people <have not been properly prepared. = I think thaf the 
Whole notion of teacher sensitivity is a big ar^a that Just needs to be worked 
on. It seeu to mm that if ife could hang* loose a^ut this, and Just teach 
chlldTfto in a such acre J^laxed sort of nay, we would probably bp better off. 
'the d^gntlsi bother*^ ae a lot* l recognize that it probably is iaportant for' 
ooovjinolng both the cowwity' in iHiiph a bilingual prograa occurs, and perhaps 
tvaOiag souroM, of tb* laporUnce and efficacy of all. of this, but I think that 
t>« doiMitliM dafinltaly has to be toned down and I thiiik it will be in^tiae. *I 

think teaober training is t rwn dously iaportant. 

- ' * 

s Ona of tlM graat mflblmM now. is that when you talk about bilingual 
•dttoation, or you talk about reading instruction 4n the active language, t^at you 
timn Tarias treaeodously, and this baa ooae out repeatedly in.tHis aeeting.' 6ne 



•f tba thlags you find for ezaapla is one teacher calls biliqsiMil education 15 



■inutes of Spanish a'day, another once calls bilingual education* -talking in 
Spanish all day long, and another one switches froa Spanish to English during the 
t^ourse of the day. So any kind of statement yoM flight aake about a^ bilingual 
profsrsm^ whether this'^progran is . better than that prograa, is generalizing with a 
iQt of terns that are jiot at all clear. So I am not too hppeftll right now» 
frankly. 



UEDDIMGTOli: What do you think would be thJI^|||^ect of bilingualiaa as valuable 
rather than ^looking At ts^lllngualisa as beihg cospensatory for minority groups; 
biULngualiam throughout , so that the majority group youngstei^s i^uld be brought 
to value it? ^ ' , 

HATALICIO: I am very much in favor of that^ and I think it's a really good idea. 
Unfortunately, one of the effects of the compensatory model, as tt's been 
Implemratad in this country, is that there has been very, little appeal for 
majority group members to participate in' bilingual education programs, and in a 
city like El Paso, where more than half of the people speak" Spanish, natively, 
there* is tremendous hpstility toward the Spanish language and tomard bilingualc 
education c^p^be part of the Anglo culture. And I think that this change in 
attitudes is something that is going to have to occur before bilingual education 
has any credibility. Bteause right now it is viewed as a means of helping tiisse 
unfortumate people can't make it otherwise. As long as that's the view, it's 

nevmr going* to. take bold, tx>r receive any kind of respect. 

% * • ' ' * 

I 

liEIM)IIGTQI: Here any studies made of the Cubans 4n Florida, Inasmuch as . they 
}mt% middle class, ana bad to learn English, were any studies made of what 
happened with tbem? *42 ^ 



June 8~A.H. 

■ATALACIO: Bell, there have been a ouaber of prograa evaluatione of the Coral 
Way ^School balf-a-day prbgraa, tkey bad a half a day in Spanish and a half a day 
in English. One of th^ int^reSrting things that seeas to i>e . happening in Florida^ 
is that there are predications now that bilingual edocation will- be phased out 
within 10 to 15 years, because the younger people/are siaply no longer intberested 
in Spanish, they have-becose aeabers of the Florida cosaunity. • 



♦ 

CAZDEM: Given vBat we know now, what is the aost reasonable approach, or are you 
advocating a variety of ap|»roaches? 



HATALICIO: les, I think that variety would be an excellent way to. approach it, 
beeause think we could get better answers if we tried different things. Right 
DoW we are sort of working in a V^ery unifora way with the idiosyncrasienB of eachr^ 
prograa lAder consideration. * But with such differences, 1 a^an, each cdnunity 
^ different, and the people, tl^e parents, the teachers, the children, their 
language is different, their attitudes are different, and so on.. And I think 
that Ideally we should proceed with bilingual education. I ka i3ot at all opposed 
to bilingual education, alttSbugh it aay sound like I aa. 1 think that we stoald 
proceed with it?%But 1 think that we ought to try different approaches. For 
ezaaple, I think we ought to try the JEnglisb language iaaersion approach, because 
I don*t think it's been given a fair trial in this country. Now, politically 
,that*s a very unpopular position to take, but 1 thing it's worth trying,, because 
tba 'Canadian aodel is very convlnclhg. How, there are differences in variables, 
and. It Bay not work. But I think it should be given a trial, and right now 1 
dooH think it r««lly is". 

» ' " i • 

•i • * 

CAZOtf: Iveo if you oould do the iaaersion , legally, would it aeet guideline? 

■ a-- - 
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■iTALICIO: lo, it vouldn't. That is one of the problems. This is very such a. 
faderaivly oontnolled program at* Uiis time, sui^d* although .the federal guidelines 

• ' - , ft ' * 

State Itaat.there are three alternatives (a traAsitic^ model, a maintenance model, * 
and. so on)» in fact vbai^ this is is a trmnsitipn compensatory model. That's what- 
iVp ttB*Md out to be^ I know ^f ^ no school districi, and I stand to be 
corrected, that' proceeds after, say,'' the fourth grade, and continues^so^ Icind of 
bilingual orientation. "~ 

GLASER: Prom ^t you say, this is a beautiful case of political dect^ions 
having to come before any reasonable research can be done. 1 gue^ this is one 
case ytoer^ you almost. )mve to attempt political soluticms before you \mo%i what 



the relevant research, questions are. ^ \ 



lATALICIO: Tte, ;j think one of.the^real problems here is that we are almost 
gmranteeing the mil\tre of 'i>illi«ual edupation programs. As long as we have the 
oompenaatory modhp and i^ long as attitudes are what 'they are in many Chicane 
unities, that, is, Eniilish is the prestige language and Spanish is definitely 



not a yesti$e lar^wage, t^e 'kind.of ideal goals of bilingual education will 
never be achieved. * > ^ 



rer^^L 



CJinOLL: This is a ve^, very socio-polittpal problem.. Diana said that the 



Bogliab immersion systeft has never been' given a good try ii> ^this commtry. Well, 
% that may |M t6e ^eaee, , except that 20 years ago I was in the Southwest observi^ 
. Bngliaih' Instruction in Mavajo schools, conducted by good teachers in many cases. 
I would, aay^tbat that^w^ an Bngiiah isersion program. The only thing I might, 
fault* about that situation ms perhaps the use of punishmMt for the use of 
lavajo* 

\ ^ 14 ■ 



MATALICIO: Tbat's not Q^ious? * 

CiBBOLL: I spent quite a lot of tiae on the Hopi reservatiOHi and the children 
vera learning English quite well^ and they were peraitted to use Hopi in school. 
I didn*t see any great probleu about this. So in a sense we bav^ already given 
the Bcsgllsh iMersira systea'a fairly good workout, and we know something about 
its results, which vary tremendously depending upon all sorts of considerations./ 



And I think also we have to reaeaber that the Canadian situation is a very 
special one. 1 ^>ent a week 1^ Ottawa about a sonth ago trying to look at that 
situatlM. I think we have to reseaber that in that situation it is not only 
that it*s the majority group that's, try ipng to learn French, but also that their 
particular Botive for doing so is to try to oa^ry out this i^tlon that jDanada^ 
going to be a bilingual country. Really what they are afraid of is >Wt Quebec 
will drift off froa Canada,, fron the preAnt federation. ^ 

k lot of these socio-political decisions see^to be based upon a lot of 
psycbologlcal asswptioos that I donH think could be very well supported. • I 
think^^be basic assiaiptlon we ought to Mke is that the child is extremely 
flexible; that children can learn' a second language if tbey are in the situation 
to do 80, tbey can leanf to read in a second language. Basically I believe 
*(be bimn being is very flexible. 

lATftLICIO: . I would acree* Let mm say Just^Hie thing about the English iMersion 
jrogntas that have been conducted { there have obviously been some very good 
fcgllali>aa- aeo ood^ 1 a n g iag e prograu. In Texas, for example, it* was illegal to 
UM Spanish in the Public schools for a long time, and children were punished if 
they oMd it even on the playtroaod* It was a very severe kind of rule. And 



t 
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this MBory is Tary freaM 



Jk>v, I^^hlnk the Jbig differenca between the total imerslon ^prograas Id 
Csnate aad tbe^ kloda^ of prograns ve are talking about, is that in jCaoada the 
cbfidren are encouraged to use tb^r native languagf first. As I imderstand it. 
In the first fear in school children speak in their native language, which in 
this case would be English, and the teacher translates what the children say into 
ich, , and then responds to tbe^ in French, t|)e teacher talking only in French. 
So th£9iv£iTes kind of a bridge to the .French iiaiersion, which then follows up- in 
the next year. I don't know that this kiod of thing has really heen done in this 
coiatry. It's certainly possible. But I Chink that this kind of cofitrol on* the 
second l^figtuge laaersion is iaportant, and say be sosAhing that d^ht <to be 

S0PFI8: The research questions here are enormously subtle, but what 1 think wp 
are not taking adrantage ^ Is that once we leave the United States, if we look 
arotnd the imrJLd, alaost erery possibly combination of aulti-lingualisB exists. 
Inxndonesiap for example, there, are ^97 native languages. Bahaaa Indonesia as a 

native language is taught to everybody, but initially in aost ^ places initial 

* * * ' ♦ 

instnioiloo 1« in tbe^oatlTe Xaoguitge. 

In the Phillmlnes, bf the time a student finishes the sixth grade, be has 

^- I • -..^ V , . 

been exposed, if be doesn't speak Tagala, to three languages. He starta^in his 



native dialect', for .initial ins true ti^, moves to Tagala, and finishes 



in 



I visited olaaeea, *and worked in aohools in Ghana, in which there are three^ 
Imgoages, at least, in twms of Atrioan languages spoken, and the teaching is in 
B«limb. I taaveo't vlaited, but I know about claases in Bast Africa, where there 



are aerao languagaa in the claaaroos, and teaching la in Engliah. What we don't 
hare la.^^ery aerioua reaisarcb about exactly what ia going on in'^teru of the 
fluencj, eapeciaily in tbeae rery coaplex linguiatic environsenta. 

And one of the thinga I voul^ aay ia tdbt opportunitiea exiat all over the 
world - to ^tudy every poaaible aituation. And what I aa diaappoiated in is the' 
abaence of aerioua coaparative analyaia. ' - 

I m not at ^1 perau^ded by^jSwediah data. If there ia ever a hoaogenoua 
aociety in, the world, it ia Sweden. ^ one of the problesa ia that we usually 
don't have anything like a bcaogenoua situation. In a givenclaaarooa the range 
of akllla ia all over the sap. There ia a lot of Spanish and there ia also a l<Jt 
of Engll^,* So you don't have a situation where you are ^artificially forcing a 
aecond language, In the aenae that becauae cfP the aedia there is a lot of/ 
sattration available in both languages. To what extent do %#e hare any good data 
on tte parallel teacb^ of reading in Englisih and Spaniah? 1 aean/l would like 
to know what tha pr^leaa are, what is tiie potential of that« and do-we have a^ 
aerioua infomation in jsituaticma Tike South Texas? 



IATAL]/SIO: I don'^t know of anything that's .been done in terM of parallel 

' ^ ^- • - 

readii«. One of the primary probleaa ia that the child ia going to be doain^*t « 

in otie of the two languagaa. Soae^of ^be children who arrived recently fVoa 

Ita^M ifill be doalnant in ^>ahiah, and ao tryir« io get it into a kinct^^ 

parallel aituation ia oftel difficult, becauae- one of the languagaa is gcrllw ^ 



have to be aatabliabed on an oral language level^ 

Oaa of t|^ thinga that we are iapoalqg on people ia reading, and one of the 
Intereattiv thinga to*aa, quite an eye-opener, ia that on the univeraity level we 
l)«ra a. large- mpber of ^native Spanlatf-apea44i« atiidenta, and aoat of tbeae 



students are illiterate in' Spanish. *Thej read English and read it veil, b.ut they 
cannot read Spanish. 

SDPPES; So are aost fifth graders who speak Spanish. They don't knoif' how to 
read SpiHlS^T*"'^^ ^ 

lATALICIO: - Tbat^s right. The iibole notion of transferring, and feeling 
eoafortable in your own language is aissing. 

tSSnXXi Ire the Spanish dialects auch acre distant. ^oa etandard Spanish , let's 
say Mexican Spanish rather titan Castilian, than the Various black or Appalachian 
dialects fraa Btandard English? ^ ^ . 

Mod if not—let ae aaka^bat as8iaptten-*can we lo8k for soae of the succeaa 
stoflesy few and far between as they aay be. Ue have beard, partly at this 
aeetlngy partly at the preceding two, 'where jdiatlect-speaking black children have 
raooassfully leam^ to read under in^pnaive ii^li^ructional prograas. lire there 
any suodess stories a a o og Spanish-speaking children? ' ' 



lATALICIO: In teras of the dialect It^lT, I think that the aajor difference 
^ batweep the 4ialects of Spanish and standard Spanish and the diHects of bUck 
\English would be ob the lexical lerel , -Jtwcause of the borrowings froa* English, 
other werdsTthere are a lot of borrowinga froa English, ^wbich-bave affected 
tbe'^AexiooD of the Spanish dialect speaker, az^ this obviously is voing to hava 
an efflf^t. op raadingt \t yon don't do soaething ajjput it. In otbtf^^rds, if you 
donH daalSitWi j%iie aasa>u1ary* I think that there have been soae very de^nt 



billngiml p r ogr aas , tout I .think that you do have to establish soae kind of a core 
of vooabularyy before you can apprqaoh th^ reading. 

ERIC * y is 
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lov; some cbU<lreo will bare tbis^ but many will not. And you could say, 
*A11' rlgbt» woluda tb«B, and put t^em in an English language prograa," but' tbey 
ar« speaking a dialect of Spanish. 



POPP: There is an enorsous Motivation, I think, for first grade children to read 
under almost any set' of circiastances«you can think of. Would you consider it an 
irrelerant question to ask tbe cbilftren what tbey voul<^ like to do? 

■ATALICIO: Mo. . I think it's very rej^evant. I think it depends to a great 

« 

extent on tbe environment that's created for thea. 

In other words, if their parents have been very English-oriented, and 
talking about, *How, when you go to school, you ..are .going to learn English, yovi- 
are going to learn bow to read in English, you are going to be educated. ' then 'l 
tfailnk what tbey want to read is Bi«lish. Tbe teachers' attitudes of course have 
a big ef feet on tbm/ I as. not sure what th^ children Teally think about that. 
I think Bany of tbea, particularly t^se wbo six English and Spanish, say not* 
know that there is such a big- difference. 

POPP: 'Tbey mlg^t not uDderstand tbe question. V 

/ ■ ■ . . 

lA^ILICIO: That's rl^bt, ibey ai^bt oot know that the^ are two lai^uages 

illTOlT«d. * ' 

« 

GLASSI: Hottld you lik» to Me mm of tte/^jlege freeteeo^ip Bl Paao uke 
of tbeir «saBiJfet£ya in Spaoisb? / . . 

%tmJClO: Ob, they > 

19 
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4SLASB3i: They A>? 



lATALICIO: J[^4..ji^ tMch coursed in Sjj^sb et«tbe tsilversltyu 
GLASB8: Bsnlnatloos in biology io Sf>ani8b? 



/ 



lATALICIO: 0^, yes. right. 

SUPPBS: Tbey oaa*t read Spao^ab, you said. 

r 

lATALICIO; Io, only for tttoae tbat do. ^ 
* *^!SDPPES: iov oan they taice the biology in ' Spanish? 



■ATALICIO: Those idK) do read Spanish are allowed to * take physics io Spanish, 




history 'in Sjpanis h , whatever , in Spaniiih. lea. 

» ' * 

GDTHBIB: Jytt ooe iiniauiit about oblldren*s attitudes. I aate very • llaitad,* 
inforaal obsanratloo of som EDcll8b.spaaklog children in San Pji^lsco. Tb^y 
were leamlqg to rMd Spwiisb at the ssm tiae as tbey learned to read . English, 
and tbey wve ioBensely proud. Their parmts were also proud of it. and I 
SMspect tbat the obUdren's attitude drrored the parenta* rather ^i^Uy.. But 
tbey wm keenly aware of tbe differmoes and, in fact, paraded these badges of^ 
MhleveBnt apound. And so tbe distinotion to tbe« was very .obvious, and tbeae. 
not praoboioitt ohilA^ by any aeans. 

' ; ■ ^ 
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■ATALICIO: Tea, I tbiok you can create these kinds of conditions, and aal|^ tbea 



Aiiare, sure* 



/ 
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